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Natural Printing 


revented 


Process 


Unrecognized 226 Years 


As early as 1957, Eric P. New- 
man, the author of the following 
story, stressed the fact that Con- 
tinental Currency was printed 
from type and cuts and not 
from copper plates as stated in 
prior publications. However, 
Newman admits, it was six 
years later before he came to a 
definite realization that the leaf 
cuts were made from nature 
prints, rather than hand cut en- 
gravings. 

Newman credits Dr. Whitman 
J. Bell Jr., of the American 
Philosophical Society. with rais- 
ing the query as to how leaf 
prints on currency were made. 
An exhibition of international 
floral art at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art in the spring of 1963 
led to Newman being asked 
about the method of printing 
leaves on Colonial currency. This 
resulted in the _ investigation 
which revealed Franklin’s secret 


Nature prints of Joseph Brein 


method of nature printing. 

In addition to Dr. Bell, those 
instrumental in gathering facts 
for the project were Carl -Zi- 
grosser, curator of prints at the 


. Philadelphia Museum of Art, and 


his associate, Kneeland McNul- 
ty. Newman obtained botanical 
and technical assistance from 
George H. M. Lawrence and 
Willem Margadant of the Hunt 
Botanical Library in Pittsburgh; 
the late Robert E. Woodson Jr., 
of Washington University in St. 
Louis; Edwin Wolf Il of the 
Library Company of Philadel- 
phia; C. William Miller of Tem- 
ple University; and Elston G. 
Bradfield, editor of The Numis- 
matist. Currency for study was 
provided through the courtesy of 
Harley L. Freeman, Charles 
Wormser, John J. Ford, Jr., 
Richard T. Hoober, the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society and 
others. 


tnall predated Franklin’s use of 


the art on Colonial paper money, but Breintnall’s work was done 
directly from natural leaves. Wear of leaves caused lack of 
identical prints. Note Breintnall’s reference to God, “Engraven 
by the Greatest and best Engraver in the Universe.” 


Pennsylvania 26 shilling note authorized by 
an act of 1739 was first paper money to be 


Franklin. 
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By Eric P. Newman 


Benjamin Franklin can be 
found listed in encyclopedias as 
an inventor, statesman and phil- 
osopher, but, until recently, it 
was unknown that he devised 
a printing method by which 
much of American Colonial cur- 
rency was made secure from ex- 
tensive counterfeiting. * 

His innovation—the use of na- 
ture prints on Colonial curren- 
cy—was a development from a 
previously known’ technique, not 
applicable to a mass production 
basis. Nature printing, or the re- 
production of an identical image 
of an object of nature directly 
from the object itself, was known 
to Leonardo da Vinci, but it took 
Franklin’s genius to invent a 
method for printing quantities in 
identical form. 

Although there are accounts of 
a man named Hesselius produc- 
ing nature prints in America by 
inking leaves as early as 1707, 
only a relatively few identical 
prints could be made because 
of the wear and smudging of the 
leaves which were used. 

In order to understand Frank- 
lin’s contribution to the art of 
currency printing it is meces- 
sary to know a part of the his- 
tory of early American printing 
methods. 

Beginning in 1690,-some early 
American -paper money was 
printed from engraving on cop- 
per, the text and the ornamenta- 
tion being cut by hand into the 
metal plate. One plate often con- 
tained several different. denomi- 


~ nations. Ink was applied to the 


intaglio plate, the surface wiped 
clean, and the paper pressed 
against the plate. 

Other early American paper 
currency was printed in relief 
from a combination of type, 
ornaments, and pictorials. Indi- 
vidual printing type and type- 
size ornaments were imported 
from Europe. These were pro- 
duced by being cast in metal 
molds. Decorative borders, in- 
signia, nonstandard ornaments 
and pictorials were produced in 
America by engraving the de- 
sign into metal, from which mul- 
tiple castings could be made, or 
produced directly as woodcuts or 
original metal blocks. All of the 
elements were assembled and 
squeezed tight with wood furni- 
ture and locked into a printer’s 
chase. Ink applied directly to the 
surface of such a form made 
the printing process simpler and 
easier than printing from an in- 
taglio plate. 

Having learned of the art of 
type casting in London, Frank- 
lin was aware that Colonial pa- 
per money, whether printed 


printed from a nature print cut by Benjamin 


Newly-Discovered Franklin Invention 
Extensive Counterfeiting | 


from intaglio plates or in relief, 
had been extensively and clever- 
ly counterfeited. 


Franklin received his first pa- 
per money printing contract 
from Delaware in 1729. The first 
instance of Franklin’s use of a 
nature print was the printing of 
a leaf from a rattlesnake herb 
in Poor Richard’s Almanac for 
1737. Two years later, Franklin 
used a nature print, three black- 
berry leaves on a sprig and a 
willow leaf, on the August 
10. 1739, Pennsylvania currency, 
which carry the inscription, 
“Printed by B. Franklin,” on 
the reverse. 

Although the Pennsylvania is- 
sues of 1739 had no background, 
most later issues for Pennsyl- 
vania and other colonies had 
backgrounds of woven fabric 
produced by Franklin’s inven- 
tion. 

Franklin probably realized 
that the most effective way to 
deter counterfeiters was to force 
them to engrave a plate for a 
note printed from various fonts 
of type, as well as ornaments 
and pictorials. Counterfeiting by 
this method was difficult and the 
results easy to detect. To make 
it more difficult for counterfeit- 
ers, Franklin cut some of the 
ornaments himself. 


Also, in an effort to foil the 
illicit money makers, he appar- 
ently decided on nature prints 
because of their complexity of 
design and the fact that no two 
leaves have identical vein pat- 
terns. One engraver’s work, he 
probably reasoned, could be cop- 
ied by another competent en- 
graver, but the effort necessary 
to copy the gradations in size 
of the vein patterns would prob- 
ably thwart the most diligent 
counterfeiter. 

Therefore, Franklin probably 
made every effort to keep a se- 
cret the fact that the cuts 
used on early paper money were 
casts of actual leaves and 
ferns. 


One of the most definitive 
clues verifying that Franklin 


i IT make ut 


First example of Benjamin 
Franklin’s nature printing 
process is this rattlesnake herb 
that was shown in an 1837 issue 
of Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


printed currency from cuts ra- 
ther than engraved plates is the 
fact that various issues of dif- 
ferent denominations of different 
colonies had identical nature 
prints incorporated into their re- 
verses. 


All 10 shilling Pennsylvania is-_ 


(Continued to Page 3%) 


Latest Newman Study 
Available From ANA 


“Nature Printing on Colonial 
and Continental Currency,” a 36- 
page illustrated booklet by Eric 
P. Newman, St. Louis numismat- 
ic scholar, is now on sale for 
$1.50. 

Reprinted from The Numisma- 
tist, the latest study from the 


Newman pen discloses a newly-- 


discovered invention of Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Coin World readers may order 
the booklet from the American 


Numismatic Association librar- 


ian, John D. Gabarron, Box 3011, 
Lincoln, Nebr., 68510. 

Coin World is privileged to pre- 
sent an illustrated condensation 
of this work through special ar- 
rangements with the author and 
Elston G. Bradfield, editor of 
The Numismatist. 

Eric P. Newman has been col- 
lecting and studying coins and 
currency for over 40 years, be- 
ginning at the age of 10. He had 
the privilege of being tutored 
by the late B. G. Johnson of St. 
Louis in whose office he had the 
opportunity of seeing some of 
hundreds of thousands of coins 
which Johnson bought and sold. 

For the last 20 years Newman 
has done original research in 
American numismatics and has 
written books and monographs 
for the American Numismatic 
Society and Whitman Publishing 
Co., articles for The Numisma- 
tist, Coin World, the Scrapbook, 
Coin Collectors Journal, and oth- 
er publications. 

He has exhibited and lectured 
at schools, museums and numis- 
matic conventions, and establish- 
ed the Eric P. Newman Numis- 


Eric P. Newman 


matic Education Society for nu- 
mismatic research, publication 
and exhibitions. 

He is a native of St. Louis, 
married, with two children. 

“T spend more time working 
on coins than I should, but what 
a pleasure,” remarked Newman. 

He is vice president of Edison 
Brothers Stores, Inc., operators 
of a chain of ladies’ shoe 
stores. He is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


_ nology and the Washington Uni- 


versity Law School. He is presi- 
dent of Mark Twain Summer In- 
stitute, a school for high school 
students of superior talent. 
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